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I. INTRODUCTION 


Genesis 


This dossier is the result of intensive labor by the Liberal 
Arts College working-committee, a group issuing from a 
general meeting of potentially-interested Arts and Sciences 
faculty convoked by Provost Wall in October 1977. The 
working-committee represents both Loyola and Sir George 
Williams campuses, and is drawn from all Divisions of the 
Faculty. In the course of elaborating the elements of 

this dossier, above all insofar as the content of the 
required core-curriculum of the College is concerned, the 
committee has been able to draw on sympathetic specialists 
from across the Faculty. The L.A.C. committee members 

have given freely and enthusiastically of their time and 
energies, above and beyond their normal academic duties. 
They would not have done so, of course, had they not been 
genuinely committed to the vision of undergraduate education 
contained herein, and confident that it represented an 
exciting contribution to current problems facing both Faculty 


and University. 


Nature of the Dossier 


This dossier represents our best sense, to this point, of the 
nature, goals, and structure of Liberal Arts College. It 
is a careful attempt to delineate specific course contents 
and program structures. Much important work remains to be 


done, however, in translating the contents of this dossier 


into reality. The L.A.C. committee hopes that Senate 
will approve the College now, so that it can begin to 
function immediately and continue its organizational 
work across the 1978-1979 academic year. The committee 
has, however, decided against admitting students to 
L.A.C. until the 1979-1980 academic year, feeling that 
the coming year must be spent on crucial preparatory 
work. Courses and programs must be further refined and 
tightened; a careful program to alert the CEGEPs and the 
community generally of the College's existence and goals 
must be elaborated; the securing and preparation of the 
College's physical location must be assured; and above 
all, careful cooperative work with Departments to arrange 
mutually satisfactory joint programs and requirements must 


be undertaken. 


Such crucially necessary preparatory work will more than 
fill the remainder of this year, and carry over into 1978- 
1979 as well. It is absolutely necessary to ensure that 
the first L.A.C. students entering the College in 1979- 
1980 will encounter a carefully-articulated, well-staffed, 


and well-supported educational environment. 


Hopes 


The materials in this dossier are of course open to 
discussion. and constructive criticism; they in no sense 
represent a finished or ciosed corpus. The L.A.C. 
committee indeed welcomes the process of evaluation now 
beginning, and hopes to maintain it through a series of 
open-meetings in which ail members of the University 
community will be encouraged to meet with it to discuss 


all aspects of the College. 


Daz 


The dossier indicates why we think Liberal Arts College is 
feasible, and why we think it should be viewed as an asset 
strengthening the regular Feculty curriculum and 
Departmental programs. L.A.C. represents a unique 
curricular opportunity, one answer to the increasing 
fragmentation of University~level education. Here, we 
must close this ‘introduction’ with a kind of seemingly- 
naive profession de foi, perhaps justified by what may 
later be seen as a historic moment in the development of 
our University. We think B.A. graduates should know how 
to write and to organize their thoughts clearly; we 
think knowledge of a second language is a crucial part of 
education. We think students cannot be meaningfully 
"educated' if they leave the University without a critical 
awareness of the nature of Western society and culture and 
of their development over time; without meaningful 
familiarity with art and music, or the major expressions of 
our literary, religious and philosophical traditions; 
without an awareness of the modern social sciences and their 
perspectives on central contemporary problems; without, 
finally, some intelligent notion of the nature and 


consequences of scientific thought. 


In confronting these elements of their society, students are 

in a sense becoming couscious of themselves; and such self- 
awareness must be crucial to any man's definition of 'education', 
as well as to any really meaningful action in the worid. We 
think Concordia University has the resources, above all the 
human resources, to make good on such an education for those 
students ready and able to work hard to obtain it. It is for 


them that this proposai is being made. 


F. Krantz, for the 
Liberal Arts College Committee 


Ii. 1. - 2. 


Il. RATIONALE . 


Introduction 


Liberal Arts College is based on the belief that a need 
exists for an intellectually demanding, carefully-constructed 
contemporary version of the traditional liberal arts program. 
The College is directed at outstanding students, and seeks to 
integrate meaningful general education with intelligent 
specialization. L.A.C. is an alternative to curricular 
fragmentation and pre-professionalism, and as such is a 
necessary and viable option within the Faculty of Arts and 


Sciences. 


Historically, liberal arts education has implied a broad 
introduction to the traditions of Western civilization. 

The L.A.C. curriculum seeks to translate this ideal into 
modern idiom, combining required work in a "core" structure 
including the social sciences, humanities, fine arts and 
science, with advanced work in a specific discipline. 
Entering students are required to have a 'B'-equivalent 
average, and to demonstrate competence in English composition 
and knowledge of a second language, normally French. The 
curriculum is organized around central themes and issues, and 
informed by a focus on the nature and development of Western 
society and culture from antiquity to the present. The 
Western experience, in turn, is seen in the context of an 
increasingly global civilization, and as such is viewed as 


both inheritance and problematic. 


a 


wh 


Liberal Arts College is an integrated learning structure, 
combining general study and departmental specialization, 
sustained student-faculty exchanges, and a view of extra- 
curricular life in the College as part of the learning 
process. The College stresses development of 

intellectual discipline and critical intelligence 

through the serious pursuite of learning, and affirms that 
such learning is an indispensable preparation not only for a 


career, but for life. 


More specific considerations pertinent to our current 
educational situation have also shaped L.A.C. For many 
students, Concordia has been primarily a second-choice 
University. Given the current enrolment situation the 
Arts and Sciences Faculty must be prepared to introduce 
academically sound and innovative programs open to a broad 
range of student needs and interests. Ai the same time it 
is imperative that the search for new students not imperil, 
for the sake of short-term benefits, what is intrinsic to 


the nature of a University. 


The L.A.C. proposal confronts this problem, for it seeks to 
bring us the best CEGEP students, who will be attracted to 

a carefully-constructed, academically demanding program. 

Its emphasis on work in the humanities and social sciences, 
focused on the nature and development of Western society and 
culture, also addresses itself to another increasingly—heard 
student complaint, that increasingly specialized course-work 
has not necessarily led to ‘education’ in any meaningful 


sense. 


II. 6. - 7. 


The College, then, has constructed a curriculum at once 
balanced and demanding. Within it, the student works 


"core" courses, emphasizing lectures 


through a series of 
and seminars, which provide a balanced introduction to 
major interpretive traditions. At the same time, he 
embarks on a guided program of specialization whithin 
specific Departments. All core courses are informed by 
thematic and problematic concerns, and all L.A.C. students 
return to the College in their last year to participate in 
the Advanced Integrative Seminar. This seminar, the 
focus of which will vary from year to year, is designed to 
bring students’ disciplinary work to bear on a common 
problem or issue in the development of Western society and 
culture, and to demonstrate the inter-relationships of 


different analytic traditions. 


The L.A.C. working conmittee has been continuously sensitive 
to the probiems involved in introducing a uniquely new 
program which, while demanding its fair share of necessary 
resources and support, must also not undermine the cohesion 
and strengths of the current Arts and Sciences curriculum 
and the programs of existing Departments. L.A.C. is unlike 
other proposed colleges in stressing both a 42-credit core 


and honours work in Departments. It is therefore dependent 


upon Departments, and at the same time must work out cooperative 


agreements with them in order to ensure sufficient flexibility 


for its students. In this regard, the College regards itself 


as a Faculty-wide asset, for in attracting new students and 
stressing work in Departments, it supplements, rather than 
threatens, existing structures. Modalities of cooperation 
and staffing are discussed below, in Section V, Staffing and 
Departmental Cooperation (p. 39). Here it is sufficient to 


note that the College has decided against admitting students 


in 1978-1979, in part in order to devote much of its 
organizational work across the next year to working out 
mutually beneficial arrangements with participating 


Departments. 


Conclusion 


Liberal Arts College represents significant innovation, 
within Concordia and Montreal, and across Canada generally. 
It has already attracted an able working-committee drawn from 
many Departments and both campuses of the Faculty, and is 
generating considerable student excitement within and without 
the University. It is a unique structure, and just as it 
poses unique problems insofar as implementation is concerned, 
so too it represents unique opportunities. Given a spirit 
of cooperation, and recognition of the College's goal as the 
strengthening of our Faculty, translating the structure 
outlined in this dossier into reality is both feasible and 
advantageous. When in place L.A.C., as the product of all 
our work —- cf students, faculty, administrators, Departments - 


will work to strengthen, and to grace, Concordia University. 


Died 


Led 


1.2 


IIl. CURRICULUM 


Introduction 


The function of a curriculum is to translate educational 
goals into viable structures. In the case of the 
Liberal Arts College, all programs are related to the 
required seven-course "core" program, as well as to 

the College's emphasis on advanced work in a specific 


Departmentai discipline. 
Admissions 


Admission to L.A.C. is based upon presentation of a 'B'- 
equivalent average or determination of significant 
promise through staff evaluation. All entering students 
must give evidence of competence in English composition 
and of reading ability in a second language, normally 
French. Where necessary, examinations will be 


administered and remedial work required. 
Standards 


All students enrolled in L.A.C. honours programs must 
maintain a *B' average, with no grade lower than a 'C'. 
L.A.C. students in Major and Specialization programs 
must maintain a 'C' average, with no grade lower than a 


“Ds 


p.8 


bare 


1.4 


Lod 


IT. 13 LS 


Advising and Evaluation 

L.A.C. stresses close student-faculty interaction, 
carefully advising, and regular evaluation of each 
student's progress in its programs. One function of 
the core courses is to introduce students to the 
range of specializations in the Faculty, so they may 
make an intelligent choice of honours or majors work. 
Staff will work closely with students to determine 
such choices. Further, the work of each student in 
the College will be evaluated annually by staff, and 
such evaluation will have a bearing on the student's 
continuation in the program and the shaping of his 


work. 


General Examinations 


Students enrolled in the B.A. Liberal Arts College 
Honours program (see below, II. 3.3. p.13), which 
stresses a staff-guided tutorial program supplementing 
the 42-credit core, will sit a series of general 
examinations in their third year. The examinations, 
set and evaluated by staff, draw upon course~- and 
tutorial-work, and a supplementary reading-list 


related to the student's specific plan of study. 


Part-Time Students 


It is normally expected that L.A.C. students be full- 
time, in order to benefit maximally from the College's 
inter-related courses and extra-curricular educational 
ambience. However, in line with this University's 
traditions and purposes, outstanding students may be 


admitted to part-time degree work in the College. 


2.1 


Th. 86328 p.10 


Such admission will involve an evaluation process 


determined by staff. 


Core Curriculum 


The L.A.C. core curriculum, required of all students 
in College programs, consists of 42 credits in seven 
related courses taken across the normal three-year 
degree sequence. These courses involve the student 
in issues in the development of Western society and 
culture, while at the same time exposing him to 
critical work in the humanities, social sciences, 


fine arts, and science. 


Core Course Structure* 


Courses 1 - 6 are generally similar in structure, 
combining weekly lectures with intensive seminars. 

Course 3., Art and Aesthetics, draws upon visual and 
aural materials, as well as critical work in 

aesthetic experience, while laboratory work and field 
trips supplement course-work in 6., Scientific Thought 
and Practice. 7., Advanced Integrative Seminar, is 

an intensive seminar-research format, in which students 
bring their disciplinary specializations to bear upon a 
common problem or issue related to the Western experience. 
This seminar in addition demands a piece of sustained 
written research, which is done in addition to Departmental 
honours theses for those students enrolled in the Honours 


L.A.C.-Discipline program. 


*See below, Section IV. Syllabi (pp. 35-36),for description of 
course content and sample readings. 


iit. Zo2 - 31 p-ll 


ZZ The Core Courses 


Year I: 1. The Structure and Dynamics of Western 


Civilization 


2. Modes of Expression and Interpretation, A 


3. Art and Aesthetic Experience 


Year II: 4. Modes of Expression and Interpretation, B 


5. Contemporary Civilization 


6. Scientific Thought and Practice 


Year IIT: 7. Advanced Integrative Seminar 
3. L.A.C. Programs 


The L.A.C. working comittee has been concerned to prepare 
a series of programs paralleling Departmental structures 
and making possible participation in the College of a 
broad range of students. Nevertheless, the general 
emphasis here is full-time work in honours programs, 

with all students, regardless of program, maintaining 


the appropriate grade standards outlined in 1.2 above. 


Sieak B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Discipline (L.A.C.-Political Science, 
-English, etc.) 


cy lea 


3.1.2 


351.3 


3.1.4 


3.2 


3.2.1 


Pcl) Mi. ee p.12 


42 L.A.C. core credits plus a minimum of 42 credits in 
a Departmental discipline. Joint L.A.C.—Departmental 


approval is necessary for such programs. 


B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Discipline students must maintain 
a 'B' average over the entire degree program, in both 
L.A.C. core and discipline courses, with no grade lower 


than a 'C' in both components.** 


B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Discipline students must meet all 
agreed-upon Departmental requirements, including 
preparation of an honours thesis in the Department 


where applicable. 


All B.A. Honours L.A.C.-Discipline students must meet 
the general degree requirements of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, including specific honours degree 


requirements. 
B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Concentration 


42 L.A.C. core credits plus a minimum of 24 credits in 


a Departmental discipline. 


B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Concentration students must maintain 
a 'B' average, with no grade lower than a 'C', in both 


the core and Departmental concentration. ** 


**Students' course-work will be reviewed annually. Where 
appropriate, they will be advised to transfer either into 
the L.A.C. Majors program or into appropriate Departmental 
alternatives. 


34208 


3.2.4 


3362 


3.3.3 


3.364 


All B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Concentration students prepare 
an Honours research thesis in their third year of study, 
normally issuing from work done in the Advanced 


Integrative Seminar of the core program. 


All B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Concentration students must meet 
the general degree requirements of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, as well as specific honours degree 


requirements. 
L.A.C. B.A, Honours 


42 L.A.C. core credits plus a minimum of 18 credits chosen 
in concert with staff advisers either from existing 
Departmental courses, tutorials given within the College, 


or both, on the basis of existing regulations. 


L.A.C. B.A. Honours students must maintain a 'B' average 
in the 60-credit ( minimum) program, with no grade lower 


than a 'C'.** 


All L.A.C. &6.A. Honours students prepare an honours 
Research thesis in their third year of study, normally 
issuing from work done in the Advanced Integrative 


Seminar of the core program. 
All L.A.C. 8.A. Honours students will sit a general 


comprehensive examination, prepared and evaluated by 


staff, in the course of their third year work. The 


**Students’ work will be reviewed annually. Where 
appropriate, they will be advised to transfer either into 
the L.A.C. Majors program or into appropriate Departmental 
alternatives. 


3.3.5 


3.4 


3.4.1 


36 Aine. 


3.5.1 


3.5.2 


RK 


Me..” 33:5. 533 p.lA 


comprehensive will draw upon work done in both core 
courses and in the individually-shaped component of 


their program, 


All L.A.C. B.A. Honours students must meet the general 
degree requirements of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 


including specific honours degree requirements. 


L.A.C. Specialization 


42 L.A.C. core credits, plus a minimum of 18 credits 
approved by staff from Departmental courses on the basis 


of existing regulations. 


Specialization students participate in the third-year 
Advanced Integrative Seminar, but are not required to 


prepare an Honours research thesis. 


All L.A.C. Specialization students must maintain a 'C' 


average in the 60-credit program, with no grade lower 
RIK 
than a 'D’. 


All L.A.C. Specialization students must meet the general 


degree requirements of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


L.A.C. Major 


42 L.A.C.: core credits. 


L.A.C. Major students participate in the third year Advanced 
Integrative Seminar, but are not required to prepare an 


Honours research thesis. 


Students’ work will be reviewed annually. Where appropriate, they 
will be advised to transfer to suitable alternate programs. 


Snes 


3.5.4 


3.6 


3.6.1 


336.2 


o.653 


RAK 


L.A.C. Major students must maintain a 'C' average in 
ARK 


the 42 credit program, with no grade lower than a 'D'. 


All L.A.C. Major students must meet the general degree 


requirements of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
L.A.C. Minor 


Given its emphasis on the integrated 42-credit core 
program, L.A.C. does not admit external students to a 
Minor in the College. However, initially-admitted 
students completing at least 24 L.A.C. credits who have 
left the program for Departmental specializations may, 
with consent of staff, count such credits towards their 


degree as a Minor. 


24 L.A.C. core credits, excluding the third-year Advanced 


Integrative Seminar. 


All L.A.C. Minor students must maintain a 'C' average in 


the 24-credit program, with no grade lower than a 'D'. 


All L.A.C. Minor students must meet the general degree 


requirements of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


Extra-Curricular or 'College' Program 


0) 
: 


It is important to stress that much of the learning-process 
will occur outside of the formal course-structure and 
curriculum of the College. In part, this will be a 
function of ambience, of informal student-faculty 
exchanges within the framework of an attitude towards 


learning fostered by the College. Additionally, the 


Students’ work will be reviewed annually. Where appropriate, they 
will be advised to transfer to suitable alternate programs. 


College will. draw upon the cultural life of the city of 
Montreal, encouraging students to attend plays, concerts, 
gallery exhibitions, films, and the like as part of their 
work. Very importantly, the College will, where feasible, 
sponsor a series of visits by scholars and artists to 
supplement its course-offerings and provide its students 
with a more direct, and more intimate, exposure to 


intellectual and artistic work. 


Conclusion 


The joint L.A.C. core-discipline programs outlined above 
constitute a coherent structure of options fulfilling 
both the College's goals and general Faculty and, where 
relevant, Departmental requirements. It should be 
noted that the great majority of L.A.C. students will 

be in the 'B.A. Honours, L.A.C.-Discipline' program and 
that, given the nature of the program and its standards, 
only a relatively small percentage of students are 
expected to enroll in Major and Specialization programs. 
Similarly, only a small number of outstanding and highly- 
motivated students are expected to take advantage of 


existing regulations to enroll in the 'L.A.C. B.A. Honours' 
2 


program. 


p.Llé 


Jied. 


IV. CORE COURSE SYLLABI 
Introduction 


The following core-course syllabi are preliminary versions 
issuing from the work of the L.A.C. Committee. Each 
course-description states the general purposes and themes 
pertinent te the course, and includes sample texts. 

These sample texts indicate the kinds of materials 
currently envisaged for use in the course: they are in 
no sense exhaustive, nor should it be assumed that the 
student will eventually be expected to read and master 
each of then. Much work remains to be expended on 

these courses over the next year, before L.A.C. admits 
its first students in 1979-1986. In some courses, the 
number of texts may be reduced, and in others selections, 
rather than entire works, chosen. A crucial element in 
this continuing process will consist in ensuring that the 
reading load in each of these courses, and in the linked 
sequence of courses given in each year of the program, is 
manageable in terms of the student's total program and 
meaningful in terms of the College's emphasis on 


significant critical work. 


Joint L.A.C.-Discipline programs (see above, III. 3.1, pll) 
involve the student in up to 42 credits of work ina 
Department in addition to the core program. Determination 
of specific Departmental courses will be part of the 
College's work in the coming year, in cooperation with the 
Departments, and hence such courses and programs cannot be 


indicated here. 


ped? 


IV. Loe 


The nature of the course and tutorial work for students 
in the L.A.C. B.A. Honours program (see above, III. 3.3, 
p13) will be decided upon by staff in the light of 
individual student needs and interests. Tutorials 
will be 'one-on-one' structures stressing guided 
reading and research. L.A.C. Fellows wiil be expected 
to meet with up to three tutorials as part of their 
College responsibilities. Given the fact that such 
tutorials will first come into being in 1981-1982, 

their content cannot be substantively determined at this 


time. 


261 
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COURSE 1: STRUCTURES AND DYNAMICS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Rationale 


Analysis of the nature and development of Western 
civilization stressing the changing nature of, and 
relationships between, productive structure, socio- 
political institutions, and cultural traditions. 
Interpretive issues in interpretive philosophy and 


methodology constitute a secondary focus. 
Structure 


Two lectures and a weekly seminar within four related 
7-week segments. Examinations at the end of each 
segment and a year's research paper. Work in major 


interpretive scudies and in "key" primary sources. 


Syllabus 


SEGMENT I: Pre-history; Neolithic Revolution; 
Ancient Near East; Greece 6th - 3rd c. 


B.C.; Rome 4th c. B.C.-3rd c. A.D. 


Sample 'key' Texts: 
Thucydides ~ Peloponnesian War 
Aristotle - Politics and Ethics (selections) 


Tacitus - Annals 


Matthew, Paul - Romans 


Interpretive: 


Childe - What Happened in History 


Polanyi - Trade and Market in the Early Empires 


Finley - Ancient Greeks 
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SEGMENT ITI: 


Bultmann - Primitive Christianity 
Fustel de Coulanges ~- The Ancient City 
Jones - Deciine of the Ancient World 


Kunkel - Introduction to Roman Legal and 
Constitutional History 


Rome and Byzantium, 3rd - 6th c. A.D.3 
Germano~Roman fusion; Islam; Feudal 
Europe (to 11th c.); Commercial Revival; 
Church and State;Ttaly, Communes to 


Renaissance. ° 


Sample 'key' Texts: 


Augustine - City of God 


Aquinas - Summa Theologiae (selections) 


Interpretive: 


Alf8ldi - Conversion of Constantine and Pagan 
Rome 


Cochrane - Christianity and Classical Culture 


Bloch - Feudal Society 


Vinogradoff - Roman Law in Medieval Europe 


Southern - Making of the Middle Ages 


Burckhardt - Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy 
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SEGMENT IIT: Feudal Monarchies; Age of Reform; 
Scientific Revolution and Expansion of 
Europe; English 17th c. Revolution; Ancient 
Régime(s); Colonialism and the World Market; 
Enlightenment; French Revolution; Napoleonic 


Europe. 


Sample 'key' Texts: 


Hobbes ~ Leviathan 
Locke ~ Second Treatise 


Rousseau - Social Contract, Discourse on 
Inequality (selections) 


Burke - Reflections on the Revolution in 
France 


Interpretive: 

Dobb - Studies in the Development of Capitalism 
Huizinga - Waning of the Middle Ages 

Dickens - Reformation and Society 

Trevor Aston - Crisis in Europe, 1560-1660 


Macpherson - Political Theory of Possessive 
Individualism 


Cassirer ~- Philosophy of the Enlightenment 


Rudé - Revolutionary Europe 1783-1815 


SEGMENT IV: 


IV. 23 


Industrial Revolution; Restoration and 
Revolution; Organization of Industrial 
Capitalism; Liberalism, Socialism, and 
Imperialism; Central and Eastern Europe 
before W.W.I.; Russian Revolution; Emergence 
of U.S. as Great Power; Great Depression and 
Fascism, to W.W.II; Europe, U.S. and Asia, 
to W.W.IL; W.W.IIL, Holocaust, Atom Bomb; 


Cold War and Contemporary Perspectives. 
Sample 'key' Texts: 


Marx ~ German Ideology 
J.S. Mill - On Liberty 


Freud - Civilization and Its Discontents 
Lenin - State and Revolution 
Gentile - Doctrine of Fascism 


Cassirer, E. - An Essay on Man 


Interpretive: 


Landes ~ Prometheus Unbound 

Hobsbawm - Industry and Empire 

Thompson ~ Making of the English Working Class 
Krieger, L. - The German Idea of Freedom 
Lichtheim - Marxism 

Cobban ~ History of Modern France, 2 
Dangerfield - Strange Death of Liberal England 


Carr - The Bolshevik Revolution, 1 


Neumann - Behemoth 
Gilbert - End of the European Era 


Marcuse - One-DimenSional Man 


Arendt - The Human Condition 
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3.2 


3:3 


COURSE 2: MODES OF EXPRESSION AND INTERPRETATION, A 


’ 


Rationale 


This course is designed to introduce the student to some 
of the major literary, religious and philosophical texts 
of Western civilization, from antiquity to the 17th 
century. They will be studied as creations of individual 
minds as well as of historical processes and social 
conditions, Major interpretative traditions from the 
New Criticism to archetypalism, from psychoanalysis to 


Marxism, will be brought to bear on the texts. 


Structure 


A combination of lectures and seminars will ensure that 
the student obtains a coherent view of some of the major 
attempts to articulate aspects of the Western experience, 
as well as studying specific problems,as determined by 


the seminar leader, in depth. 


Syllabus 


This is the initial year of a course divided into two 
related parts, each a six-credit unit, offered in years 
one and two of the program. Texts are ctudied in their 
entirety, except where otherwise indicated. Where there 
are competing texts of equal significance by the same 
author, they may be alternated in different years. Tt 
makes sense, for instance, when dealing with Homer and 
the Homeric world, to study The Odyssey one year and The 


Iliad the next. 


a 
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Sample Texts: 


Old and New Testaments (selections) 

Homer - Odyssey 

Sophocles - Oedipus King 

Plato - Republic (selections) 

Aristotle - Poetics 

Ovid - Metamorphoses (selections) 

Virgil - Aeneid 

Eusebius - Life of Constantine 

Maimonides - Guide for the Perplexed (selections) 
Dante - Divine Comedy (selected cantos) 
Chaucer - Canterbury Tales (selected tales) 
Machiavelli - Mandragola 

Erasmus ~ In Praise of Folly 

Shakespeare ~ King Lear 

Cervantes - Don Quixote 


4.1 


4.2 


IV. 4. - 4.2 


COURSE 3. ART AND AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 
Rationale 
An integrated course in the nature and development of 


music and the visual arts and in critical approaches to 


aesthetic experience generally. The course seeks first 


to deal with the question, What is art? and, subsequently, 


through thematic and chronological analysis, to develop 
critical tools for the understanding of artistic 
experience, the creative process, and the relation of 


art to society. 


Structure 


The course is divided into a series of one-month blocs, 
and within blocs into lectures and seminars. The focus 
of each bloc will alternate between visual art and music, 
with seminars including work on aesthetic approaches to 
both forms of expression as well as more systematic 
analyses of specific works and compositions. This 
structure ensures both sustained analysis of each 
component, and clear linkages between them. Alternating 
blocs can be related as chronologically parallel units 
(medieval ari:/medieval music) or in terms of shared 
thematic (Space and Time as structural elements in art 
and music). While detailed chronological coverage must 
be eschewed in such a format, it nevertheless permits 
significant work in artistic, musical, and aesthetic 


traditions from antiquity to the present. 
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4.2.1 


iV. 4.2.1 - 4.3 De 
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Requirements 


Students will be expected to read interpretive and source 
works, to listen to musical works keyed into the course, 
and to prepare a series of critical evaluations of original 
works of art and of aesthetic and philosophical materiais. 
In addition, they will be expected to supplement the 
course through attendance at concerts, exhibitions, and 
museum visits related to their work. Course work will 
include exposure to the practical dimensions of artistic 
work - the nature of print-making, harmonic theory - as 
well as attention to dance and film, and all students will 
be expected to contribute to seminars through discussion 


and the presentation of papers. 


Syllabus 


The precise content of the alternating art and music blocs 
which constitute the core of the course remains to be 
worked out over the next year. Shared chronological units 
which connect such blocs include the classical, medieval, 
early modern (Renaissance and Baroque), and 19th century- 
contemporary periods. Shared thematic concerns include 
an initial exploratory unit dealing with art and nature; 
space and time as shared structural concerns; the visual 
in music and the musical. in visual art; the discovery of 
color and sonority in both modes of expression; the relation 
of socio-political considerations in art and music; and the 


nature of abstraction in modern art and music generally. 


4.301 


4.3.2 


Work in aesthetic theory and approaches constitutes a 
continuous counterpoint or Leitmotif binding the 
alternating blocs, and the student's work in visual and 
aural materials generally, together. Here, themes 
concerning the nature of artistic expression and 
experience, the problem of "style", the social context 
and function of art, and its ethical and metaphysical 
dimensions can be explored. Importantly, a sense of 
the aesthetic positions of the major philosophical 
traditions will also be conveyed in this segment of 


the course. 


Musical Concerns 


Space and time in the musical arts; significance of 

physical and mathematical phenomena for music and 

musical styles; aesthetic principles: unity-variation, 
tension-relief, line-color, simplicity-complexity; the 
‘orammatical’ structure of music - grammar, rules, idiom; 
music as intensified speech (incantation, ritual, 
recitation, song, tone-poem, opera); religious dimensions 

of music; play and the self in music - Apollonian-Dionysian/ 
classic-Romantic; problems in contemporary music - popular 
vs. 'art', implications for music of a technoiogical 


culture. 
Sample Texts: 
Readings in St. Augustine, Plato, Boethius, Mersenne, 


Hanslick, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Feruccio Busoni, Débussy, 


Stravinsky, Hindemith. 


4.3.3 


IV. 4.3.3 


Visual Concerns 


Art, architecture and the 'visual'; artistic visions of 
reality - the 'archaic', the ‘ideal’ (Classical, - 
Renaissance, Neo~Classical); symbolism, visual allegory 
(architectural symbolism, early Christian, Renaissance 
symbolism, etc.); intellectualism and abstraction in 
post-Impressionist art; materialist approaches to art; 
Romanticism and naturalism, visual meaning and non- 


objectivity; art and freedom. 


Sample Texts: 


Ackerman, "Western Art History", in Ackerman and Carpenter - 
Art and Archaeology 

Norberg-Schuliz - Meaning in Western Architecture 
Panofsky ~- Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism 
Carpenter - Esthetic Basis of Greek Art, 2nd edition 
Blunt - Artistic Theory in Italy, 1450-1600 

Giedion - Space, Time and Architecture 

Benesch - Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe 
Rosenblum —- Transformations in Late 18th c. Art 
Klingender — Art and Industrial Revolution 

Nochlin - Realism and Tradition in Art, 1848-1910 


Rubin - Dada, Surrealism and their Heritage 
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3.4 


Aesthetic Concerns (see above, 4.3.1,' p.27) 


Sample Texts: 


Shapiro, "Style", in Anthropology Today 
Taylor - Learning to Look 

Elsen - Purpose of Art 

Auerbach - Mimesis 

Fischer - Necessity of Art 

WJ1fflin - Principles of Art History 
Shahn - Shape and Content 

van der Leeuw ~ Sacred and Profane Art 
Panofsky - Studies in Tconology 
Arnheim - selections 

McDonald - Masscult and Midcult 


Ricoeur ~ Voluntary and Involuntary 


Kris - Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art 


DL 


5.2 


5.3 


COURSE 4. MODES OF EXPRESSION AND INTERPRETATION, B 


Rationale 


This course is desinged to introduce the student to some 
of the major literary, religious and philosophical texts 
of Western Civilization, from the 17th certury to the 
present. They will be studied as creations of individual 
minds as well as of historical processes and social 
conditions. Major interpretative traditions from the 
New Criticism to archetypalism, from psychoanalysis to 


Marxism, will be brought to bear on the texts. 


Structure 


A combination of lectures and seminars wiil ensure that 
the student obtains a coherent view of some of the major 
attempts to articulate aspects of the Western experience, 
as well as studying specific problems as cetermined by 


the seminar leader, in depth. 


Syllabus 


This is the second year of a course divided into two 
related parts, each a six-credit unit, offered in years 
one and two of the program. Texts are studied in their 
entirety, except where otherwise indicated. Where there 
are competing texts of equal significance by the same 
author, they may be alternated in different years. It 
akes sense. for instance, when dealing with Homer and 


the Homeric world, to study The Odyssey one year and The 


Iliad the next. 
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Sample Texts: 


Pascal - Pensees (selections) 
Milton - Paradise Lost 


Hume - On Human Understanding 
Kant - Prolegomena 


Goethe - Faust 

Hegel - Philosophy of History 

Blake - poems (selections) 

Marx - Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
Baudelaire ~ poems (selections) 

Dostoevsky - Notes from Underground 
Nietsche - Thus Spake Zarathustra 

Eliot - The Wasteland 

Kafka - The Trial 

Mann - The Magic Mountain 


Sartre - No Exit 


6.1 


6.3 


COURSE 5. CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


Rationale 


This course deals with the relationship between individuals 
and society in terms of different aspects of the 
fundamental problems of social integration. Its primary 
emphasis is on post-Enlightenment approaches and the 
interaction between these and the changing forms of 


social organization. 

Structure 

The course is a combination of lectures and seminars. 
Lectures will attempt to integrate texts already touched 
upon by students in the first-year Western civilization 


course, and seminars will be given over to careful work 


in the major thematics informing the course. 


Syllabus 


Thematic Concerns: 


1 ie Post-Enlightenment Reactions: Grand Hopes; 


Contradictions, Disillusionment. 


26 Shifts in Politicai Economy: Mercantilism, Industrial 


Capitalism, Socialism. 


Ss Industrialization: Industrial Capitalism; Social 


Significance of Occupation and Work Roles. 


4. Urbanization: Impact on Community and Family. 
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5. The Role of the State: Class and Mass Politics; 


Secularization and the Role of Ideology. 


6. Changing Definitions of the Person: Autonomy vs. 


Social Influence; the Captive Person. 


7. Contemporary 'Mass Society’: The Question of Power; 
Economic Issues, International Issues and 


Revolutionary Change; Prognoses. 


Sample Bibliography: 


E. Durkheim ~ Selected Writings 

M. Weber - From Max Weber 

R. Benedict - Patterns of Culture 

Selections from E.E. Evans-Pritchard - The Nuer & 


CG. Geertz,The Religion of Java 


“a 
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F. Nietzsche - The Use and Abuse of History 

K. Marx ~ Selected Writings 

K. Mannheim —- Ideology and Utopia 

J.S. Mill - On Liberty 

G. Mosca ~ The Ruling Class 

J. Schumpeter - Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 


Keynes, J.M. - General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money (selections) 


R. Miliband - The State and Capitalist Society 
D. Riesman - The Lonely Crowd 

B.F. Skinner - Beyond Freedom and Dignity 

E. Kedourie - Nationalism 


F. Neumann - Behemoth: Structure and Practice of National 
Socialism 


W. Reich - The Mass Psychology of Fascism 
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7.2 


COURSE 6. SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


Rationale 


The function cf this course is to introduce the student 

to the nature, development, organization and consequences 
of the scientific enterprise. Emphases include issues 

in the philosophy of sociology and science; themes and 
problems in the history of science (shift from 
Aristotelian to mechanistic universe, Darwin and the 
emergence of a historical vision of life, Newton and 
post-Newtonian physics); the social consequences of science 
and technology; and a series of laboratory experiments and 


demonstrations paralleling the segments cf the course. 


Structure 


Lecture-seminar format, work in major interpretive and 
source materials, and laboratory experiences. Students 
will be expected to write a number of rescarch papers, 

and to express in written reports the approach and results 
of their laboratory work. The course is placed in Year 
Two of the program in order to give the student the benefit 
ef prior work in Western civilization (Course 1) and 
literature, religion and philosophy (Course 2). Further, 
this course runs concurrently with Contemporary 
Civilization (Course 5), where the relation of scientific 
thought and methed te the social sciences is a reinforcing 


concern. 


Syllabus 


Sample Texts: 


lst Lab* 


Weeks 6 - 13: 


Sample Texts: 


2nd Lab 


IV. 3 


Issues in the Philosophy of Sociology of 


Science 


Whitehead - Science and the Modern World 


Bernal — Science in History 

Collingwood - The Idea of Nature 

Ben-David - The Scientist's Role in Society 
Merton - Sociology of Science 

Feynman - The Character of Physical Laws 
Hempel - Philosophy of Natural Science 


Kuhn - The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 


Science and Society in the Pre-Modern World 


Mason - A History of the Sciences (general) 
Farrington - Greek Science 

Aristotle - Physics; De Caelo 

Koyré - From Closed World to Infinite Universe 
Crombie - Medieval and Early Modern Science 


Dijksterhuis - Mechanization of the World 
Picture 


Aquinas - Summa Theologiae; 


Ockham - selections 


White, L. Jr. - Medieval Technology and Social 
Change 
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*Laboratory experiences, in the form of either direct experiments 
or guided demonstrations, occur across the course and, where 
possible, are keyed into specific issues and problems being 


addressed in lecture and seminar. 


may consist in one or more meetings guided by both a research 
scientist and seminar instructors. 


Each laboratory experience 


Weeks 14 - 2 


Sample Texts: 


3rd Lab 


4th Lab 


Weeks 21 - 26: 


Sample Texts: 


5th Lab 


Science and Society, Early Modern - Present 


Kuhn - The Copernican Revolution 


Boas, Marie - The Scientific Renaissance, 
1450-1630 


Forbes and Dijksterhuis - History of Science 
and Technology 


Bernal -- Social Function of Science 
Gillespie - Edge of Objectivity 
Landes — Unbound Prometheus 


Himmelfarb - Darwin and the Darwinian 


Revolution 
Jungk - Brighter than _a Thousand Suns 
Galileo - Two New Sciences 


Newton - Mathematical Principles (selections) 


Darwin - Origin of the Species; Autobiography 
(Selections) 


Einstein and Infeld - The Evolution of 
Physics 
Watson - The Double Helix 


Science, Society and Technology - Contemporary 


Snow - Two Cultures and A Second Look, 2nd ed. 


Armytage - Rise of the Technocrats 


Ellul - Technological Society 


De Solla Price - Little Science, Big Science 


Problems 
"Oppenheimer", in Rieff, ed. - On Intellectuals 
Medawar - The Future of Man 


Pynchon -— Gravity's Rainbow 


8.1 


8.2 


8.3 


COURSE 7. INTEGRATIVE SENTOR SEMINAR 


Rationale 


This third-year seminar is designed to bring the students 
in the program together in a setting enabling them to 
share the insights issuing from their different 
specializations. It will examine in depth and froma 
series of perspectives either the major works of an 
author in their contemporary setting of an interpretive 


theme or problem of major importance. 
Structure 


Weekly seminars are conducted by staff; presentation of 
seminar reports and preparation of a major research 


paper.* 


Syllabus 


The focus of the seminar will change from year to year, 
reflecting both staff and student interests. Whe re 
feasible, the seminar topic could reflect the concerns 

of the College's Visiting Fellow. Examples of authors 
who might provide fruitful foci are: Joyce, Wittgenstein, 
Dante, Freud, Levi-Strauss, Marx, Cicero. Sample 
thematic problems include: Culture vs. Ideology, Social 
Darwinism, Nominalism in Philosophy and Social Science, 
Class and Percepticn, 'Realism' in Literature and Art, 


Science and Nature. 


*Students in the Liberai Arts College B.A. Honours program 
(see above III. 3.3, p13) wili normally write their honours 
theses on the basis of work done in this seminar. 
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IV. Bie5 


Sample Bibliography: 


Major original works by a given author, critical 
evaluations of this oeuvre, and interpretive approaches 
to his social and intellectual environment; major 
analyses and interpretations of a given theme or 


problem, stressing different disciplinary perspectives. 
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V. STAFFING AND DEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION 


Introduction 


Although program requirements demand 42 credits of 
"cord' work within the College, L.A.C. is nevertheless 
dependent on Departments for its staff and for 
cooperation in its "related discipline" component. 
Suitable arrangements must be arrived at between 
L.A.C. and Departments concerning both faculty 
participation in the College, and the recognition 
of such work in merit and promotion evaluations. 
Further, modalities for crediting Departments with 
L.A.C. enrolments in courses taught by their staff 
must also be arrived at, as well as suitable 
recognition by Departments of L.A.C. courses 


fulfilling Honours and Majors degree requirements. 


Faculty Participation 


L.A.C. Fellows teach one course-equivalent and up to 
three tutorials in the College; to do so they must 
be released from one full course in their respective 
Departments. Where it is difficult for a Department 
to free staff, the College must be able to arrange 
suitable compensation, so that a Department does not 


have to reduce its offerings. 
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V. 1.2 - 2. 


Merit and Promotion 


The Principal of L.A.C., in concert with the Provost, 
shall forward evaluations of the work of its Fellows 
to their respective Departments. Effective 

participation in the College represents a substantial 
contribution to the Faculty and its Departments, and 


must receive due recognition. 


Enrolment Crediting 


L.A.C. recommends that suitable accounting mechanisms 
be established whereby L.A.C. students are considered 
part of Departmental enrolment in courses taught in 
whole or in part by Fellows furnished by Departments. 
In this way, Departments will benefit directly from 
students attracted to Concordia by the College, and 
pressures engendered by provision of staff will be 
offset. It should further be noted that Departments 
will benefit in enrolment terms from the College's 
emphasis on significant honours work in specific 
disciplines, which has the effect of providing 
additional honours and majors students. Indeed, one 
function of the 42-credit core courses is, precisely, 
to expose students to humanities and social science 
disciplines so that they may make an informed choice 


of specialization. 


L.A.C.—-Departmental Degree Requirement Cooperation 


Emphasis on both 42 credits of core work and significant 
specialization in a discipline places evident pressures 


on L.A.C. students' programs. In the case of joint 
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L.A.C.-Departmental honours students, it is hoped that 
Departments will recognize up to 18 credits in L.A.C. 
core courses as satisfying Departmental degree 
requirements. It should be pointed out that all 
L.A.C. students doing honours components in Departments 
are subject to regular degree requirements, including 


preparation of honours theses, where applicable. 


Degree Requirement Cooperation 


In the months following submission of this dossier, and 
before the admission of its first entering students in 
the 1979-1980 academic year, representatives of L.A.C. 
will meet with the appropriate social science and 
humanities Departments to present the College's 
curricular structure for critical evaluation. Where 
mutually beneficial arrangements concerning staffing, 
enrolment accreditation, and partial substitution of 
L.A.C. core courses for degree requirements can be 
worked out, it is proposed that upon graduation the 
student's transcript and degree read "Honours L.A.C.- 
Disciplind’ (e.g. Honours L.A.C.-Sociology, Honours 
L.A.C.-English, and so on). Consistent with this, it 
is also recommended that corresponding majors and 


specializations be arrived at. 


Student Distribution in Programs 


It should be noted that the bulk of L.A.C. students will 
fall into the "Honours L.A.C.-Discipline" category.* 
Majors and Specializations will constitute a minority of 
students, and admission of Minors to the program is not 


envisioned (see above, III. Curriculum, p8-16). 


*See III, 3.1 above, pli. 
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Conclusion 


The L.A.C. program, while internally autonomous, rests 
upon the Departments and, in enrolment terms, generally 
works to their benefit. Given chs tha high quality 
of its curriculum and students, the College assumes 
that satisfactory staffing arrangements and course 
accreditations can be arrived at which are cohesive 
and academically sound, from the point of view of the 
College, Departments, and general Faculty regulations. 
Joint L.A.C.-Departmental programs must be arrived at 
cooperatively, and the student can only benefit from 


work in, and counsel from, both entities. 
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VI. GOVERNANCE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Introduction 


Liberal Arts College is a community of scholars. As 
such, its work, academic and administrative, is carried 
out by its members. L.A.C. shall be autonomous in its 
internal governance and functioning, including the 
admission and evaluation of its students, while 
respecting and complying with the procedures and norms 


of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


Structure 


Principal. 


The Principal shall be a full-time member of the Concordia 
University Arts and Sciences Faculty, and shall oversee 
the academic functioning and administration of the College. 
He shall teach in the College as a normal part of his 


duties. 
The Principal represents the College at the level of the 
Provost and Divisional Deans and other appropriate 


academic bodies, as well as to the community at large. 


The Principal's term of office is for three years. 
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2.2.4 


VI. 2.1.3 = 2.2.4 p.44 


The first L.A.C. Principal shall be named by the Provost 
in concert with the L.A.C. Committee. Subsequently, 
nominations will be received and acted upon by a 
designated committee drawn from the L.A.C. Council, 
which shall submit its recommendation to the Provost 


for approval. 

Fellows, Senior lellows, Visiting L.A.C. Fellows 
Fellows: All full-time faculty members teaching and 
performing academic duties in the Liberal Arts College 


shall be designated L.A.C. Fellows. 


The usual responsibility of a Fellow shall be the teaching 


of one L.A.C. course-equivalent, up to three Honours 


tutorials, and the performance of associated academic 


duties in the College. 


Senior Fellows: L.A.C. staff performing additional 
teaching and/or administrative duties shall be termed 


Senior Fellows. 


Fellows serve for one year, renewable; Senior Fellows 


are appointed for two years, renewable. 


Appointment: Appointment of Fellows and Senior Fellows 
shall be through a process of nomination, evaluation and 
selection carried through jointly by the Principal and 
L.A.C. Advisory Committee with the approval of L.A.C. 


Council and the relevant Department(s). 
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Visiting L.A.C. Fellow 


The Visiting L.A.C. Fellow shall be a distinguished 
academic who shail be given a one-year temporary 
appointment in the College. His appointment shall be 
recommended by L.A.C. Council and accepted by the 
Principal, who shall transmit the recommendation to 
the Provost. He shall be selected on the basis of 
the relevance of his work to the concerns of L.A.C., 
and shall normally teach the equivalent of two College 


courses, with no administrative responsibilities. 


L.A.C. Students 


An L.A.C. student is defined as a person in good standing 
currently pursuing a degree program with the Liberal Arts 


College. 


L.A.C. students, acting in concert, shall establish an 
L.A.C. Society, and any other corporate bodies which 


they shall determine 


When full implementation of the L.A.C. program begins in 
1979-1980, the College's first entering students shall 
meet to determine appropriate methods of electing their 


representativesto the L.A.C. Council. 


The nature of student representation and voting on L.A.C. 
Council shall be determined by the L.A.C. students in 


concert with the Principal and Fellows. 
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VI. 2.4 - 2.5.2 


L.A.C. Council 


The L.A.C. Council shall be the College's plenary body, 
and its advice and consent shall be necessary for all 
substantive decisions within the College and concerning 


its on-going functions. 


The L.A.C. Council is composed of all Fellows and 

Senior Fellows; of the duly~elected representatives of 
students in good standing enrolled in L.A.C. programs; 
and of the Principal, who chairs Council meetings and 


who sits without vote save in case of tie. 


Issues submitted to L.A.C. Council for vote shall 
generally be decided by a simple majority. Changes 
in the College's fundamental structure or procedures 


shall require a two-thirds majority. 


Advisory Committee 


The Advisory Committee is composed of the Senior Fellows 


meeting with the Principal. 


The Advisory Committee advises the Principal on academic 
and administrative issues germane to the College, and 


prepares with him issues and materials for submission to 


L.A.C. Council, and to Faculty, University, and community 


podies. 


Members of the Advisory Committee may, when necessary and 


appropriate, represent Principal and College to Faculty, 


University, and community bodies. 
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3. Organizational Chart 
The following chart represents an initial approximation 


of the internal structure of Liberal Arts College and of 


its relation to Faculty and University structures. 
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